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CONVENTIONAL ECONOMICS AND A HUMAN VALUATION? 


I 


HE outstanding fact about the science of economics, as tradi- 
tionally developed and at present largely pursued, is that it is 
incapable of making a human valuation of the goods and processes 
with which it deals. Not only is itincapable of so doing; but it frankly 
makes no pretense to the undertaking. This, doubtless, is the more 
surprising to the lay reader, who, recognizing the commanding place 
held in life by the matters with which economic science deals, is led to 
believe that a valuation of them in terms of human welfare is a 
wholly fundamental desideratum. The modern economist, however, 
is perfectly clear about his position. Economics is a science descrip- 
tive, not evaluative, of economic facts and relationships. It seeks to 
know how the industrial processes take place, what forces of motive 
and interest are at work, how they act and interact to fashion the 
complex mechanism of industrial and business life. Such a purely 
descriptive analysis, the economist believes, is highly valuable. Be- 
fore we can judge with assurance what the economic processes ought 
to be, it is essential that we know with some precision what they 
actually are. 

In pursuance of his purely descriptive endeavor, the economist 
carefully divests certain basic concepts, which he employs, of all 
save the most broadly evaluative connotation. These are the con- 
cepts of utility, cost, and value. As humanistically conceived, utility 
connotes usefulness, adaptation to an end which makes for human 
welfare. Whiskey, for example, has utility when it revives a stricken 
man; it can scarcely be said to have utility when it plunges a man 
into sodden drunkenness. <A stick of dynamite has utility when it 
blasts rocks; it can scarcely be said to have utility when it is used to 
blow up a houseful of innocent people. In the broad human mean- 
ing of the term, in short, utility attaches to all those things and 
relations that stand on the credit side of human welfare. 

1A review of J. A. Hobson’s ‘‘ Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation.’’ 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xvi + 367. 
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On the other hand, from the same human point of view, cost 
attaches to all those things and relations that stand on the debit side 
of human welfare. Excessive toil, for example, involves so much of 
cost to the muscular and nervous system; overeating and drinking 
involve so much of cost to the digestive organs. 

Nothing is more necessary to an understanding of the scope of 
economics and its bearing upon our large human issues than the 
realization that the meanings above outlined are not those which 
economists assign when they use these apparently evaluative terms. 
‘‘The utility of a thing to a person at a time,’’ says Marshall,” ‘‘is 
measured by the extent to which it satisfies his wants. And wants are 
here reckoned quantitatively, 7. e., with regard to their volume and 
intensity; they are not reckoned quantitatively according to any 
ethical or prudential standard.’’ From the economic point of view, 
in short, as against the humanistic point of view, the whiskey has just 
as legitimate claim to utility in the case of drunkenness as of medical 
aid. What determines economic utility, in brief, is the power to 
satisfy some human want. The want may be good or bad for the 
individual or society. This, though of consequence to the humanist, 
is of no consequence to the economist. ‘‘These qualities in economic 
goods which satisfy human wants . . . must not be confounded with 
usefulness ; for it is perfectly possible for a commodity to possess util- 
ity without being useful. A diamond pin may not be useful, but it may 
satisfy one’s desire for show. In economics the word wtility sig- 
nifies the presence of some want-satisfying quality.’’* In the deter- 
mination of utility the individual consumer is the final judge. ‘‘The 
fact that [the consumer] is willing to give up something in order to 
procure an article proves once and for all that for him it has utility,— 
it fills a want.’’* 

It follows that all consumable or usable commodities, all com- 
modities, in fact, for which there is in any sense a demand, are util- 
ities. From which it likewise follows that according to economic 
understanding, disutility does not exist in the realm of commodities. 

On the other hand, disutility, or cost, is assigned to all those 
processes which serve the satisfaction of wants. The labor expended 
in producing or in manufacturing the goods which satisfy wants is 
understood by the economist to be the exact antithesis of a utility: it 
is in every sense and in all cases ‘‘cost.’’ ‘‘The exertions,’’ says 
Marshall,® ‘‘of all the different kinds of labor that are directly or 
indirectly involved in making [the commodity] ; together with the 

2 ‘Principles of Economics,’’ Vol. I., page 167. 

8 Burch and Nearing, ‘‘ Elements of Economics,’’ page 24. 


4 Taussig, ‘‘ Principles of Economics,’’ Vol. I., page 120. 
5 ‘Prineiples,’’ Vol. I., page 418. 
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abstinences or rather the waitings required for saving the capital used 
in making it: all these efforts and sacrifices together will be called 
the real cost of production of the commodity.”’ 

There is no thought here that expenditure of effort may involve 
utility even to the one who makes the effort, as, for example, in the 
case of the artist; or that sacrifice or waiting may have utility to 
him who sacrifices or waits, as in the development of forethought, 
self-control, ete. According to the economic meaning all sacrifices 
whether of labor or time count equally as costs. 

We note, thus, a very pronounced contrast between the economic 
and the human understanding of these basic concepts. According to 
the economist all goods (commodities) are utilities; all efforts are 
costs. According to the humanist not all goods are utilities; and not 
all efforts are costs : some economic costs have no human costs attached 
to them; while some economic utilities involve decided human costs. 

The divergence of economic analysis from humanistic valuation is 
exhibited most sharply, however, in the contrast between the eco- 
nomic and the humanistic meaning of ‘‘value.’’ According to Seager 
value has two meanings in economics, subjective and objective. In 
the subjective meaning, value is ‘‘the importance which a person 
ascribes to a unit of good as a condition to the gratification of his 
wants.’’ The objective meaning of value is value in exchange, ‘‘the 
power of a good to command other goods in exchange for itself.’’ 
As the second is the meaning almost wholly in use in economic sci- 
ence, little attention need be given to the first. This, however, must 
be pointed out in passing. Subjective value is wholly variable: 
the subjective value of a play, for example, is as different in different 
cases as ‘‘the importance which each person ascribes’’ to this unit 
of good as a condition to the gratification of his particular wants. 
Such an unstable and varied view of value is, of course, wholly in- 
adequate from a humanistic point of view. What, we ask, is the real 
value of a play? Does it stand on the credit or the debit side of 
human welfare? When we pass to objective values, the elements of 
variability and diversity indeed disappear, but an element of exter- 
nality takes their place, which is equally at variance with a human- 
istic point of view. Value in exchange is measured by dollars and 
cents. A book costs a dollar; a burglar’s jimmy costs a dollar. From 
the point of view of economic value—value in exchange—they are 
equal, for each ‘‘good’’ has precisely the same power which the other 
has to ‘‘command other goods in exchange for itself.’’ 

‘*Tt is no concern of ours,’’ says Hobson, ‘‘to criticise this atti- 
tude in the sense of condemnation. But it is important to realize 
that no progress of psychological analysis will enable economic sci- 
ence to supply a human valuation of industry so long as all human 
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functions involved in economic processes are measured, assessed and 
valued according to their bearing upon the production of a ‘wealth’ 
which has no directly assignable relation to human welfare, but is 
estimated by a purely monetary measure.’”® 

Whether economies is to transform itself by a humanizing of its 
basic concepts, or whether it is to continue to restrict itself to its 
narrower and more neutral field of analysis, is not now our question. 
We are interested merely to point out that the current belief that 
economic science is the last word in the evaluation of economic proc- 
esses and relations is a profound and misleading error, an error for 
which the more accurate economists are themselves not to blame. 
Economie science, as traditionally developed, is at best only a very 
useful, indeed, in a number of respects an indispensable, propedeu- 
tic to economic valuation. After the neutral analyses of descriptive 
economic science, in short, must come the humanistic analyses of an 
evaluative economic science. 


II 


In developing its evaluative aspects economics will attend to the 
same fundamental processes of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption and to the same basic concepts of utility, cost, and value. 
But inasmuch as its understanding of these concepts will have deep- 
ened and broadened, its analyses of the processes of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption will undergo marked change. In Mr. 
Hobson’s latest book, cited above, a very notable and exceedingly 
suggestive attempt is made to place economics firmly upon a human- 
istic basis. The following pages trace in broad outlines the course 
of his argument. 

A human evaluation of economic goods and processes will, in 
contrast with the conventional acceptation, define ‘‘utility’’ as that 


which supports or adds to human welfare; ‘‘cost’’ as that which. 


undermines or subtracts from human welfare; ‘‘value’’ as the ulti- 
mate balance of utility and cost from the point of view of the best 
ordering of human life. 

Applying such interpretations of utility, cost, and value to the 
processes of production, distribution, and consumption, we note this 
exceedingly significant fact, that not all goods, that is, consumables, 
are utilities, and not all efforts (production-factors) are costs. Cost, 
in brief, belongs as properly as utility upon the side of consumptive 
enjoyment; while utility belongs as properly as cost on the side of 
productive effort. This, of course, turns the ordinary economics 
upside down. 

Confining ourselves in the first place to the process of produc- 

6 Ibid., page 8. 
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tive effort, it is obvious that not all efforts of labor count as so much 
to the human bad. The creative work of the artist, for example, is a 
perpetual joy. It is more to him than the goods which he consumes. 
Indeed in many cases the act of creating is far more fascinating than 
the contemplation of the finished product. Here, then, is a type of 
labor which is humanly costless. It is pure utility. The creative 
artist gets the fullest reward in his work. To add an extrinsic 
reward which passes beyond his essential needs is, therefore, from this 
point of view, so much social waste. 

Reference to creative work will easily suggest the line which an 
evaluating analysis must pursue in order to estimate the relative 
degree of utility and cost as well as the ultimate balance of value in- 
volved in the various kinds of productive efforts. Slightly below the 
wholly creative artist in the pure fascination of the work itself are 
the scientist and the scholar. In the case of the latter, creative 
imagination must be harnessed to fact. The pursuit of fact is not 
all a merry madness. It involves many elements of routine, monot- 
ony, patience, perseverance. The work, in short, is not all costless. 
And yet so triumphantly do the scientific and scholarly interests range 
above the wearisome labors, that the ‘‘cost’’ aspect of such labors is 
but slight. Here again there is as much if not more satisfaction of 
wants in the actual process of working as in the contemplation of the 
achieved results. Achievement is but the stimulus and the invitation 
to the joys of further work. | 

Below the artist and scientist are those who breathe of their 
spirit, yet who fail of their essential genius; on the one hand the art 
interpreters,—actors, musicians, critics, readers; on the other hand, 
the teachers of science and scholarship. There is still a large meas- 
ure of joy in the work of these who stand thus but a little lower, so 
large a measure that most of them prefer their nearness to the 
creative genius of life even at the cost of slighter objective rewards. 
The teacher puts up, not always gladly, yet resignedly, with a small 
income; the actor would not forego his economically precarious com- 
merce with his gods for the fattest income of the country squire. 
The creative spark is but feeble; but it is alight in these ranks; and 
here again the light is its own reward. The work of these lower ones 
is full of cost,—toilsome travel, insecure tenures, wearisome learn- 
ing of lines, or, in the case of the teacher, the reading of examina- 
tions, the correction of papers, the attendance upon administrative 
duties. But, with it all, the fascination outweighs the toilsome- 
ness; and the work shows a clear balance on the side of utility as over 
against cost. 

On practically the same level as the interpreters are the profes- 
sional men,—physicians, lawyers, dentists, ete. It is noteworthy that 
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in the high ranks we call them professional men; in the low ranks 
practitioners, indicating by the latter term a certain accession of the 
purely repetitive type of labor. The labor of such workers is indeed 
full of ‘‘cost,’’—wear and tear of nervous and muscular energy, the 
exclusion from free creative work, the subordination of personal 
interests to the needs of patients and clients, etc. But, on the whole, 
for all the heavy cost involved, there remains a large measure of 
professional labor that is humanly costless, that stimulates and 
fascinates and brings happiness. 

To enter into all the niceties of an analysis such as the foregoing 
paragraphs suggest would carry us to a length beyond the purpose of 
the present paper. It remains but to advert to the two types of 
effort that are perhaps most widely in evidence—that of the entre- 
preneur and of the routine worker. In the case of the former, the 
work, at its high level, may in quality approach very nearly to that 
both of the creative artist and the scientist and consequently possess 
much of the fascination that resides in the investigation and the con- 
structive assembling of powers and interests. The great financier is 
not only a close student of subtle economic relationships; he is like- 
wise an organizer of them into new forms and to new ends. There 
goes however with this creative activity, in itself costless, the nervous 
cost of excitement and uncertainty. Great fortunes are made and 
unmade. A turn of the market may plunge a man to ruin. A 
failure of crops or a social disturbance may cast into utter dis- 
order plans elaborated with consummate genius. A constant watch- 
fulness, an unremitting concern with the niceties of economic rela- 
tions tie a man night and day, in season and out of season, to ‘‘busi- 
ness.’’ Broader interests tend to become sacrificed, a wider flexibility 
of mind is lost. ‘‘Probably the heaviest human cost, however, is a 
certain moral callousness and recklessness involved in the financial 
struggle. For the paper symbols of industrial power, which finan- 
ciers handle, are so abstract in nature and so remote from the human 
facts which they direct, that the chain of causation linking stocks and 
shares with human work and human life is seldom realized.’”’ 

As we descend from the creative work of the great financier to 
the more conventional and routine work of business organization, 
we find an increase in cost through the diminution of the creative 
factor and the increase of the factor of laborious routine. In many 
instances, however, this increase in human cost is in large measure 
counterbalanced by a diminution of the cost which the great financier 
suffers by reason of his aloofness from the human factor in industry. 
The smaller entrepreneur is nearer to working men and women and 


7 Ibid., page 56. 
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is for that reason less liable to the deadening or the perversion of his 
human understanding and sympathy. 

When we pass from the managerial plane of effort to the plane of 
routine labor we find, as we are now doubtless prepared to expect, a 
very large increase in human cost. In one sense, indeed, the laborer 
is freed from that type of cost which is peculiar to the entrepreneur 
class—the ‘‘risks’’ of enterprise; but, obviously, this freedom is more 
than counterbalanced by the more pressing and imminent risk of 
destitution. The anxiety of the financier has in it an element of 
sportsman’s hazard; the anxiety of the routine worker has in it little 
save the fear of the hunted creature. But the heaviest costs of 
routine labor lie in the four factors of fatigue, monotony, lack of 
interest, and dependence. Fatigue, we now know, has actual toxic 
effects upon the physiological structure ; monotony dulls the mind and 
devitalizes the body, awakening an abnormal craving for stimulants 
to prod on the jaded organism. Lack of vital interest in the work 
done holds the worker in a relation of utter externality to his labor. 
His labor, consequently, is not invested with dignity in his own eyes; 
and he, therefore, as a laborer, likewise lacks dignity in his own eyes. 
Labor for him is a means to something other than itself—to the money 
that it brings. Unlike the creative artist, his work is his sacrifice and 
his degradation; not his glory. Finally, an utter dependence upon 
the will of others, who direct, divests him of essential claim to 


respect. He is either weakly resigned or sullenly, but impotently 
rebellious. 


IIT 


It is in this manner that Mr. Hobson indicates the type of analy- 
sis which must be made if the ‘‘effort’’ factor in economic processes 
is to be humanly evaluated. To lump all types of effort together as 
costs is simply to ignore vital distinctions, distinctions that must be 
grasped if we are to attain to a clear understanding, on the one hand, 
of the relation of work to economic reward, and on the other, of the 
relation of work to human welfare. 

There is another covering-up of vital distinctions that must be 
noted. According to Marshall there is a second type of effort that 
must figure wholly on the cost side of the economic balance sheet, 
“‘the abstinences or rather waitings required for saving . . . capital.’’ 
If abstinence and waiting are indeed costs, there would seem to be 
entire propriety, moral as well as economic, in compensating by 
economic reward. The institution of interest, apparently, is the 
social recognition of this fact. 

Are the abstinence and waiting involved in the act of saving to be 
counted as human costs? An analysis of the situation reveals four 
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types of savers: the rich, who save automatically; the middle class, 
who save as a matter of forethought and self-control; the middle 
class, who are induced to save by the lure of interest; and the poor, 
who save with difficulty and sacrifice. 

As to the saving of the rich, there is involved no actual abstinence 
or waiting. It is obvious, therefore, that no human cost attaches to 
such saving; and any economic compensation given to counter- 
balance the supposed cost is so much needless social waste. As to the 
middle class who save as a matter of forethought and self-control, 
saving is simply a means of making a more advantageous outlay of 
income, spreading its use, that is, over a number of years, instead of 
consuming it immediately. Saving in this sense is to the advantage 
of the saver; and again, in so far, involves no real human costs. Such 
saving would be effected whether interest were offered or not. 
Interest, therefore, as a reward of costless effort is apparently a social 
and economic waste. 

A more difficult situation presents itself with regard to those of 
the middle class who save only by reason of the stimulus of interest— 
the naturally thoughtless and extravagant folk. For such folk to 
save implies an actual effort of abstinence which may at times amount 
to the real pain of deprivation. Is such an effort a human cost? 
Obviously the real cost here is the human recklessness and lack of 
forethought. If interest is paid, it is paid not as compensation for 
an actual human cost, but as a bait to lure persons away from a 
type of indulgence which is itself actual cost. 

In all these cases, then, interest is not, properly speaking, a com- 
pensation for cost. In the first two cases it is socially needless and 
wasteful ; in the third case (involving, as a matter of fact, only a rela- 
tively small proportion of society) it is at best a doubtful lure to the 
utility-condition of forethought and self-control. The fourth case, 
however, is strikingly different. The poor person who saves often 
does so at the cost of life necessities. A family will deny itself 
nourishing cuts of meat, proper clothing, sufficient fuel, in order to 

put aside the little weekly amount in the bank. Or it may curtail its 
recreational and cultural life,—it may give up vacations; it may take 
the children earlier from school. All these are fundamental human 
costs. If interest is paid, it is here indeed paid for costs. But here, 
where alone interest is a payment for human costs, interest appar- 
ently, from a humanistic point of view, should not be paid, precisely 
because it is a stimulus to persons to suffer costs which as a matter 
of fact ought not to be suffered. 

It is obvious, then, how a humanistic as against a purely economic 

analysis of abstinence and waiting discloses factors in the situation 
which awaken significant reflections upon one of the most approved 
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economic practises—the payment of interest. Whether, however, in- 
terest is socially justifiable or not is not here the question. Other 
factors in the situation—risk, stimulation of enterprise, ete—would 
have to be discussed before a careful conclusion could be reached. 
What we are especially concerned to bring out is the thought that the 
factors—abstinence and waiting—which economic science ranges 
without discrimination wholly on the cost side of the economic ledger 


belong as as a matter of fact in large measure to the opposite side of 
the human ledger. 


IV 


The foregoing exposition of the method of humanistic analysis of 
economic processes will enable us to indicate with comparative brev- 
ity how the remaining basic issues of economic life are to be attacked. 

Over against the processes of production are the processes of 
consumption. Economic science places these altogether on the utility 
side of the balance sheet. Shall we accept this as also the judgment 
of a humanistic valuation; or shall we find that here, too, as in the 
case of productive effort, the human values differ from what they 
would seem to be when the considerations are wholly economic? 

Three factors are present as determinants of the consumption 
process: organic needs, commercial pressure, social prestige. The 
organic needs of bodily and mental growth and vigor are strong 
enough to call into being a mass of goods whose relation to life is 
altogether one of utility. The staple foods and textiles, wood, iron, 
and steel for shelter and transportation, coal, oil, gas, electricity for 
fuel and light, books containing information about the life processes, 
ete.—all these are essential to any effective ordering of life; but it is 
obvious at once that the factors of commercial pressure and social 
prestige enter to confuse and misdirect the organic issues of life. 
Where the aim of the manufacturer is not serviceableness, but profit, 
various interferences with the organic needs as well as stimulation of 
pseudo-organic needs disclose themselves. Adulteration and decep- 
tive imitation work greater or less harm to the organic processes. All 
such commodities then must, in proportion to their harmfulness, be 
placed on the side of cost. But the manufacturer and the vender of 
commodities may, through various subtle devices of appeal, stimu- 
late cravings that are not only lower, but distinctly anti-organic. 
Such, for example, are the stimulations of the saloon, the vaudeville 
house, sensuous music, lurid newspapers. The commercial enter- 
prise has an enormous advantage over the consumer in so far as, with 
single eye to profit, it can organize widely and persistently campaigns 
of subtle stimulation which rouse in the unsuspecting and un- 
organized consumers desires and cravings which would scarcely 
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have been felt save for this stimulation. In this campaign of subtle 
stimulation an almost incalculable number of commodities are pro- 
duced,—posters, placards, pamphlets, pictures, cartoons, newspaper 
advertisements—not to speak of the actual articles which these are 
intended to exploit—which are distinctly anti-organic in effect. Not 
only, then, is a vast portion of production really unproductive, but 
the commodities, instead of standing, as the economist in his purely 
neutral account indicates, on the credit side of the human balance, 
stand unquestionably on the debit side. 

But another factor not so commonly recognized plays a large 
part in diverting production and consumption from organic chan- 
nels. The craving to be distinguished from one’s fellows is doubt- 
less as old as human nature. In primitive society this craving reali- 
ized itself through exploit; the doer of big things, either in the hunt 
or war was the great man. In modern days the hunt and battle give 
but rare opportunity for the display of prowess. A new means of 
securing distinction is necessary for a civilization of peace. Two 
principles of distinction have developed, one valuable, the other 
valueless. Distinction through service—of scholarship, science, art, 
statesmanship—is for many persons the only type of distinction 
worth having. Obviously the goods of life brought into being in 
this effort for distinction are on the credit side of life. But, 
where the -finer ability for serviceable distinction is lacking, 
another principle of distinction has developed, the distinction of 
ability to waste. The sign of ‘‘social’’ superiority is the ability to 
possess and consume beyond all organic needs. Not only does this 
exhibit itself in the utterly needless expenditures upon household 
effects, clothing, and caretakers, but it weaves its way subtly through 
the various activities of those governed by the principle. Thus the 
socially superior person exhibits his ability to escape all useful labor 
by indulging largely and expensively in ‘‘sports.’? They are his 
expression to his fellows of the power triumphantly to waste time 
and energy. But more deep-reaching is the principle in its effect 
upon activities that have in them the promise of finer things. Educa- 
tion, for example, to be socially superior must not be useful. It must 
be ‘‘cultural’’ (in the false meaning of that word) in the sense that 
it serves no earthly purpose. So in the processes of religion and art, 
the accepted thing is the useless thing. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe that this principle of 
triumphant waste exhibits itself only in the life of the socially supe- 
rior persons. By the law of imitation, the principle runs through 
all orders of society, so that the poor man cherishes his ornamental 
chairs or his parlor bric-a-brac with the pride of possessing something 
that is really unserviceable. It follows, then, that again a well-nigh 


8 Veblen, T., ‘‘The Theory of the Leisure Class,’’ passim. 
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incalculable number of commodities are manufactured and possessed 
in the spirit of the anti-organic law of conspicuous waste. All such 
commodities must be placed on the cost side of the human balance 
sheet. 

Summing up, then, we note that just as on the side of production 
not all effort is cost, so on the side of consumption not all consump- 
tion goods count as utility. 


Vv 


We are enabled now to formulate a humanistic interpretation of 
the fundamental economic principle of maximizing utility and mini- 
mizing cost. It is obvious that from the standpoint of traditional 
economic science, the maximization of utility can mean only increased 
production of consumables, while the minimization of cost can mean 
only the diminution of effort expended in their production. From 
the standpoint of a humanistic economies, on the other hand, maximi- 
zation of utility means on the one hand such an organization of 
industrial processes that all work done enlists as far as possible the 
peculiar power and interest of each worker; it means on the other 
hand such production and distribution of consumption goods as meet 
most thoroughly the organic needs of those who consume. Minimi- 
zation of cost signfies per contra the elimination as far as possible of 
such kinds of work as hinder the development of the peculiar power 
and interest of each worker; it signifies also the elimination of such 
consumption goods and of such methods of distribution as go counter 
to true organic needs. In other words, a thoroughly humanized soci- 
ety will see to it that each member (1) is enabled to contribute in 
accordance with his fundamental power; (2) is enabled to receive in 
accordance with his fundamental needs, 

Such an interpretation at once clarifies the whole distribution 
problem. Shall men receive in proportion to what they produce? 
This fails wholly to take account of the two facts: (1) that what is 
produced may, socially speaking, not be worth producing; and (2) 
that the production may be carried on in ways injurious to human 
welfare. Or, again, shall workers receive in proportion to the efforts 
they expend? Again, the fact is patent that efforts, however labori- 
ous and even painful, may be misdirected, while well-directed efforts 
may be full of stimulus and joy. The only organic principle of dis- 
tribution, in short, is that which is based wholly on the fundamental 
needs. Such a principle not only provides against maldistribution— 
the assigning of less than the needs of individual demands—but it 
provides likewise against malproduction—the creation of goods that 
go counter to organic needs. When, moreover, it is recognized, as 
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properly it must be, that a man’s needs include work of a nature to 
elicit in him his unique powers, the ‘‘needs’’ principle of distribu- 
tion calls for the complete development in all persons of their essen- 
tial working powers. 

It is apparent, then, how through such a humanizing of the cur- 
rent economic definitions of utility, cost, and value, as Mr. Hobson 
suggests, a far clearer grasp is made possible of the principles which 
should govern production, consumption, and distribution; and eco- 
nomics is placed upon a foundation of humanistic values. 


Harry ALLEN OVERSTREET. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





INDIVIDUALITY THROUGH DEMOCRACY? 


I 


O many of the most controverted questions of metaphysics are 
involved in the subject of individuality that it would be hope- 
less for me within the limits of such a paper as this to do more than 
indicate what my own view is with some of the reasons for holding it. 
But even this is more than I intend to do, since my aim is to show how 
individuality, assumed to be desirable, can best be attained. My 
thesis is that it can best be attained through democracy. In the 
proper places I will define what I mean by democracy. 

While, however, I shall not attempt to argue the matter of indi- 
viduality, there must be some clear indication of the way in which 
T hold this doctrine. The individual as I understand him is, as nearly 
as possible, the individual of Professor Warner Fite’s acute study, 
though there are some aspects of his characterization with which I 
take issue. 

The individual, then, is conscious; the more completely conscious 
the more completely individual. His acts are not ‘‘what any one 
would do’’ under given circumstances, but what represents him. 
Should he make a present choice from the standpoint of a clear vision 
of the whole of his personal life, he would express himself in an act so 
individuated from all eternity that it could be the act of none other 
but himself. With the emergence of such an individual there ap- 
pears a new force inserted (italics mine) into the economy of the 
social and the physical world which is in the form of a personal activ- 
ity, free in the sense that it can do what it pleases to do, but is not, 
therefore, capricious; and finally this individual becomes an end in 


1 Read at the joint meeting of the American and the Western Philosophical 


Associations at Chicago in December, 1914. 
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and of itself. ‘‘As an end in himself, not a means for the ends of 
others. It makes no difference whether these others be human others, 
or nature, or God.’’ This formulation is, by Professor Fite himself, 
contrasted with the views of Dewey and Tufts in their ‘‘Ethics’’ 
‘‘nartly because it represents the most recent and the most explicit 
consideration of the moral problem from a social standpoint, and 
partly because it furnishes the best illustration of the ingrained exag- 
geration of the social in the present state of thought.’’ Now, I think 
that Professor Fite himself rather suspects that he has been metic- 
ulous in singling out this view for criticism, since the impression de- 
rived from a study of it for some years and the use of it in classroom 
is one of a sturdy defense of the right of the individual, although it 
is made clear that, so far as facts go, rights depend wholly upon the 
group. But, while Professor Fite may be wrong in classing Dewey 
and Tufts with those who exalt the state or society at the expense of 
the individual, the contrast is what I have been seeking; and by far 
the greater part of mankind is so much dominated by group moral- 
ity, so much under the influence of religious teaching which condemns 
self in unmeasured terms, that they hardly dare acknowledge even to 
themselves that, after all, what they see is self-realization, to find 
themselves, to do what they want to do, not the will of any other. 
Yet, is it not rather obvious that all men do seek their own will? 
As Richard Avenarius has shown, an individuality depends upon two 
things—an organism having a central nervous system and upon an 
environment. The organism is stimulated by the environment, it re- 
acts in ways which can more and more be predicted, and there devel- 
ops a person who is not the organism, but the content of the manifold 
reactions. This organism’s constitution is dependent, so far as human 
intelligence can say anything, directly and absolutely upon heredity. 
The personality which emerges is indeed free in that it obeys the law 
of its own being and no other; it truly does what it wants to do, but 
is none the less absolutely conditioned by the inescapable character of 
the organism. No man need fear that he is not an individual. He 
can not escape being one; but his individuality may be overlaid by 
group morality, it may be suppressed by some one who is stronger, it 
may even be abolished by himself in devotion to a master or to a cause. 
It is my desire in this paper to make as clear as possible the two 
points of view regarding the individual. We need not be subtle meta- 
physicians in order to discuss the question intelligently. We not only 
now know what individuals are, for this purpose, but we are agreed 
that the present social order is such that myriads of individualities 
have no opportunity for self-realization. Only the sentimentalists re- 
joice that thousands go to their graves as undeveloped as a photo- 
graphic plate that is broken before being exposed to the light; and 
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these rejoice because they think that greater value is attained by 
the subordination of the many to the few. 

It would be easy to show that not even a Nietzsche or a Treitzschke 
is satisfied with any present state of affairs; but we will let that pass. 
There are two definite views as to the relation of man to the state, to 
society, or to any group of which he is a member. The first of these 
I call the Teutonic view. It is the view of Plato in his ‘‘Republic’’ 
and is unquestionably the view which underlies current morality. 
It can best be expressed by a quotation from Professor Kuno 
Francke :? ‘‘I verily believe that it is impossible for an American to 
understand the feelings which a loyal German subject, particularly of 
the conservative sort, entertains toward the state and its authority. 
That the state should be anything more than an institution for the 
protection and safeguarding of the happiness of individuals; that it 
might be considered as a spiritual collective personality, leading a life 
of its own, beyond and above the life of individuals; that service for 
the state, therefore, should be considered as something essentially 
different from any other kind of useful employment—these are 
thoughts utterly foreign to the American mind, and very near and 
dear to the heart of a German.’’ 

Professor Fite thinks that Dewey and Tufts share this view be- 
cause, among other things, Professor Dewey has said,* ‘‘The patriot 
who dies for his country may find in that devotion his own supreme 
realization, but none the less the aim of his act is precisely that for 
which he performs it: the conservation of his nation. He dies for 
his country, not for himself.’’ There can be no doubt that the tend- 
ency of the writers is to make the life of the group, whatever it may 
be, of prior importance to the life of the individual. I shall not go 
further into the controversy. 

The second view I call the Anglo-American view, and associate 
with it the names of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Warner 
Fite. Asa characteristic formulation I give the following words from 
Spencer:* ‘‘The subordination of personal to social welfare is 
contingent . . . when social antagonisms cease, the need for sacrifice 
of private claims to public claims ceases also; or rather, there cease 
to be any public claims at variance with private claims. All along, 
furtherance of individual lives has been the ultimate end; and if this 
ultimate end has been postponed to the proximate end of preserving 
the community’s life, it has been so only because this proximate end 
was instrumental to the ultimate end.”’ 


2 Atlantic Monthly, Nov., 1914, ‘‘German Literature and the American 
Temper. ’’ 


3 Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethics,’’ page 393. 
4H. Spencer, ‘‘Principles of Ethics,’’ page 134. 
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The laissez faire view of the functions of the state has been pretty 
well discredited of late years. Some may wonder at the temerity of 
attempting to revive it. I do not mean to advocate it as it was meant 
of old. The present tendencies in American political life are all in 
the direction of state socialism. The numerous public service com- 
missions, boards of control, ete.; the proposed government ownership 
of railways, telephones, telegraphs, and merchant marine all seem 
to discredit the conception that government exists solely for the well- 
being of the individuals within it. 

What is our answer to this? It is not difficult to state. As a 
mere matter of fact it is beyond question true that natural rights are 
the gift of the state which takes them away without hesitation the 
moment the authorities conceive the group’s welfare to be threatened. 
Numberless examples of this could be given: let one suffice. The 
habeas corpus act is suspended when martial law is declared. More- 
over, one may readily grant that America is tending fast toward state 
socialism. The Panama Canal Zone is administered in a purely so- 
cialistic fashion. But, having granted this much, we have not aban- 
doned the claim that Spencer’s view is characteristic of America as 
well as of England with her old-age pensions, land bills, and the like; 
for the significant aspect of American and English procedure is that 
its avowed purpose is to set free multitudes of crushed and out- 
raged individualities. In this it is absolutely at one with socialism. 
Kirkup in his ‘‘History of Socialism’’ says that the great aim of 
socialism is to free individuals, not a few, but all. So the two views 
I have cited stand absolutely opposed to one another. The Teutonic 
view is essentially aristocratic, as was Plato’s in the ‘‘Republic’’; 
and by aristocratic I mean simply that the vast majority of citizens 
were not to be consulted at all. They were to be ruled by the best; 
and those who proposed such a state were to be judges of the best— 
themselves of course and those who agreed with them. This is the 
Bourbon and Tory attitude, not in government alone, but in the ad- 
ministering of all sorts of institutions. It thoroughly pervades our 
educational institutions, and the so-called ‘‘ Professors’ Union’’ which 
is about to meet as I read these words in a protest against it. It is 
also characterized by that greatest fault imputed to prospective so- 
cialism, bureaucracy. 

The Anglo-American view is essentially democratic. It proposes 
to exclude nobody. If, in its practical working, especially in mat- 
ters economic, the laissez faire policy of free competition has crushed 
multitudes beneath the iron law of wages, this needs to be remedied ; 
but not to be remedied with that which is worse than the disease, 
viz., paternal, autocratic, or aristocratic control. Such a view of the 
function of the state will be compatible with actions which, formally, 
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seem to deny its principle. We need not fear formal inconsistencies 
if fundamentally there is no abandonment of principle. 

Now I want to make two claims. 

1. The democratic movement has been, so far as history records, 
a one way movement, steadily in the direction of conferring individ- 
ual opportunity. 

2. Under democracy alone ean all individualities have equal op- 
portunity for development. 

But, before discussing or elaborating these two claims, it is 
highly desirable that I should fulfil the promise made earlier, to de- 
fine democracy. Let me attempt this. 


II 


Democracy is not a particular form of government, but rather 
such an organization of society as will give to every individual the 
opportunity to become himself in the fullest measure which is not 
incompatible with a like development of all others. 

I think that I hear some one objecting—this is circular reasoning, 
and it is; but it is unavoidable for the simple reason that the demo- 
cratic movement under all its Protean and ofttimes hideous forms has 
been simply the embodiment of the claims of the submerged nine 
tenths of humanity. These of the nine tenths have not demanded, as 
dibermenschen demand, the fulfilment of their interests alone, but 
they have demanded that all men have equal opportunity. Beneath 
all the sophistry and bombast of a Rousseau with his evil-smelling 
personal life, there lay this noble demand for the freeing of all man- 
kind, the demand that there be no privileged classes, whether made 
up of scholars, rich men, artists, or proletariat. Democracies have, 
historically, often shown the apotheosis of mediocrity. The democ- 
racy of Athens, of which Plato wrote, deserved his contempt; for it 
was not a politeia, but an ochlocracy, a government of the mob. The 
democracy of Rome was a hideous joke. Neither at Athens nor at 
Rome was there ever the slightest idea of considering the interests 
of all. In Athens were the slaves; under Rome, all but Roman citi- 
zens—literally citizens of Rome in most cases and practically in all 
cases—were completely neglected. And even the democratic citi- 
zenry was played upon and handled by bosses as adroit as Croker or 
Murphy, as Hinky Dink or Bath House John. 

How many constitutions have been made with high hopes that 
now at last the truly democratic procedure had been reached! Vain 
hope of a credulous humanity !—for institutions of every sort are 
but petrified ideals, they are made to be broken. There will never 
be a constitution which can guarantee a thoroughgoing democracy. — 
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Read the history of communistic experiments and see how they defeat 
the ends they were meant to serve. 

Yet, if one believe in democracy, it does not follow, from what has 
just been said, that he must distrust the very machinery of those 
who work most earnestly for it. He may indeed be skeptical about 
the near approach of the millennium because of the short ballot, the 
initiative and referendum, or of equal suffrage. He may be per- 
fectly certain that, even if nation-wide prohibition should be at- 
tained, inebriety of some sort might yet be gained by true devotees! 
But that will not prevent him from working for these ends, if he be- 
lieves them better than what has been before. He will simply say: 
‘‘Let us have these new brooms by all means and keep them just so 
long as they sweep clean. When they cease to sweep clean, throw 
them away and get others.’ The trouble with most insurgents is 
that they are simply standpatters in the tadpole stage. Once their 
particular shibboleth has been accepted, they become conservative 
and refuse to recognize any other. 

Democracy, properly understood, is not a leveling process, but a 
process of differentiation. We have long since ceased to believe in 
that naive proclamation of our ancestors that men were created 
equal. We know that by no conceivable process can they be made 
equal; and the glory of a real democracy would be the setting free 
of all the manifold talents which are now crushed by the forms and 
standards of societies aristocratically constituted. Individuality 
there is, even under tyrannies and oligarchies; for every man is what 
he is by virtue of two things, his inherited organism and the environ- 
ment to which he is exposed. The first, the all-important part, is 
absolutely unchangeable. No truth of modern science is more firmly 
held by those whose training entitles them to speak, than this. The 
essential man can not be changed. But, instead of letting him strug- 
gle on against a frightfully unfavorable environment, instead of 
crushing him and beating down his peculiar powers, he might be 
given the chance to develop and make his unique contribution to the 
world’s life. 

Leaders there would be because of inequality of endowment: but 
their leadership need have no sting, need inflict no humiliation upon 
those led. They could be like the ruling monad of Liebnitz’s con- 
ception, ruling only because that was their natural place in the 
necessary scheme of things, not ruling to hurt or to dominate. This, 
by the way, is the ideal of the profounder socialists who are only 
democrats with clear vision. They see no difficulty, in an ultimate 
democracy, along labor lines, in supply and demand, because they 
believe that were a man to be really free to be himself, he would be 
self-supporting and the surest support of others at the same time. 
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And this is the main reason why others should be set free. The 
self-realization ideal of individualism seems to leave no room for 
altruism and to make any passion for humanity seem ironical. It is 
not so. 

In the first place, no one doubts that ego and socius are coordinate, 
Aristotle long ago discovered that man was a social animal. No one 
is proposing to have a huge mass of discrete individuals, ‘‘like quills 
upon the fretful poreupine,’’ held together only by the bulk of that 
exceedingly inert and stupid animal. The individual can be such 
only as he is contrasted with society. So much is obvious. 

But, again, while we may recognize that, in fact, passion for 
humanity can best be aroused by means of enforced group loyalty, 
that it has been historically best aroused by means of religious propa- 
ganda, it does not at all follow that this way has produced or can 
produce the most lasting results. The cool—and so-called selfish— 
recognition that I can not profit by my neighbor’s distress will be a 
more constant guarantee that I will not distress my neighbor, than 
all the emotion in the world. Individualism does not disregard the 
neighbor, but it is not illogical enough to claim that it is working on 
behalf of the neighbor. A practical statesman wishing to gain votes 
for a war subsidy will do well to arouse passions; but the far-seeing 
statesman, the dreamer who sees a world in which he will not be 
thwarted, distrusts all measures which set man against man in pas- 
sion and resentment. 

Christianity has done an immeasurable service to the world in 
proclaiming the worth of every man. It has an intuition of the 
truth which is reasoned out in Warner Fite’s book. But the partic- 
ular appeal of Christianity is merged to-day in the demand for 
democracy. As the first adherents of Christianity were the poor, so 
are the first adherents of democracy—but there is room for the richly 
endowed in a democracy as there is room for the rich in the church. 


III 


And now to return to my claims. 

Primitive societies, if we may trust Sir Henry Maine and others, 
have always been communistic, and in them the individual was an 
unmarked unit. The rights which Rousseau so magniloquently pro- 
claimed—more soberly anticipated by John Locke—have been granted 
only as their granting made for the stability of the group. Private 
property, right of free egress from the group, the suffrage in all its 
forms, last and most important, the right of free speech and unre- 
stricted criticism, have been steadily, if gradually, given and there 
has never been an essential backward step. There have been tempo- . 
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rary reactions, well illustrated in the history of France in the nine- 
teenth century, but the tide has steadily advanced. The second 
claim was, that only under a democracy of the type I have sketched 
can all individualities be realized. 

Every form of government gives free play to some type of in- 
dividuality. Under the Medici in Florence as under Alexander in 
Russia many men developed surprisingly. Under Elizabeth of Eng- 
land there was the most glorious period of English literature. Under 
the robber tariff of a few years back we developed our so-called cap- 
tains of industry. But, under all of these, there lay the great mass 
of the people with the unused energies of which William James wrote 
so eloquently. Under these you and I have been hampered. Still, the 
so-called democracy of the United States, crude as it was, has given to 
the immigrant a vision of a new heaven and a new earth. In our 
dissatisfaction with it we forget how much it has had to do with 
making us possible. 

It follows from the very nature of any other ideal of government 
than the democratic that the greater number will never be treated 
as persons. (The form need not be democratic in the narrower 
sense. It is obvious that England with her monarchy and sharply 
defined classes is in many ways vastly more democratic than we are.) 
And it is a fatal mistake, if we could develop individuality, not to 
treat every one as a person. One of the most irritating errors of our 
home life and of the lower grades in schools is the neglect of the 
personality of children. They are not treated with respect, but they 
are pampered and spoiled outrageously. John Stuart Mill has 
shown the educational value of the suffrage. In spite of ballot-sell- 
ing and kindred evils, the possession of the suffrage has had a noble 
influence upon the character of large numbers entrusted with it. 
That is the chief reason for giving it to women. It is not a natural 
right, for there are no such things; but it is a privilege which the 
state would do well to bestow upon women for their own good and 
for the ultimate good of the state. 

To treat any member of any company as if he did not count; to 
disregard him; to refuse him a voice in deliberations or a vote upon 
measures, is to humiliate him and despise his manhood. And it is 
done in many ways and in many places other than political. I am 
not a laudator temporis acti; but I seem to read of more earnest long- 
ing for political and social and economic equality of opportunity a 
hundred years ago than now. The sense of personal dignity seems 
to be lacking in large numbers of men and women. They seem to be 
satisfied with temporal well-being. They will lick anybody’s boots 
for a consideration; and the man who insists upon being respected is 
as great a curiosity as the dodo. 
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Now we have been invited at this meeting to consider the connec- 
tion between Democracy and Responsibility. The old principle for 
which our ancestors fought, ‘‘No taxation without representation,’’ 
is of much broader application. There can be no sense of responsi- 
bility aroused in men unless they share in that responsibility. Laws 
imposed upon us by others are always to be broken if the thing can 
be done with any safety. The only authority which any man re- 
spects all the time, whether there are penalties or not, whether he is 
watched or not, is the authority of his own will. 

And I know of no way to train that will, to develop that individ- 
uality, to furnish that responsibility, except the way of counting 
every man for what he is worth. Contempt is unwisdom. Neglect 
of any factor in a community is ‘‘worse than a crime; it is a 
blunder. ’’ 

The Utilitarian plea for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber sounds democratic, but it is not. It is as aristocratic in principle 
as Plato’s ‘‘Republic.’’ It is the curse of modern democracies that 
they are dominated by majority ideals. While it is true that meas- 
ures can be carried into effect only by majority rule, there will yet 
never be real democratic government until the principle of minor- 
ity representation is recognized. 

I would carry the democratic principle and, with it, the develop- 
ment of individuality, into every department of human life. There 
are many who vote the Democratic ticket and many who shout loudly 
for the rights of the people, who are autocrats in their own homes 
and in their business houses. 

But now for a programme. What do I propose? Certainly not 
some new panacea for the ills of the body politic. No, I propose a 
Fabian policy of waiting—watchfully if you will—and an oppor- 
tunist policy which will not be afraid of scepters and thrones and 
will not respect brawn and disorder, but will seize upon any agency 
which promises to set free the imprisoned energies of men. 

It has been said, smartly rather than truly, that Christianity has 
never been tried. The same type of smart epigram might be applied 
to democracy ; but I resist the temptation. Democracy has been tried 
and tried successfully, but it has not been tried enough. The dis- 
orders from which we suffer in this country are not due, in my judg- 
ment, to an excess, but to a lack, of democracy. 

No one can seriously claim that, under our present political 
methods, there is opportunity given for free expression of the wills 
of the people; but, if it should be said that the vast body of the people 
are unable to know their wills, that they must be guided by competent 
leaders, I will only ask that the machinery of government be so © 
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changed as to permit really competent leaders to displace the self- 
seeking bosses of our present régime. 

And I would further point out the need to realize that democracy 
of a final type can never be reached until autocratic rule is discredited 
in other realms than the political. 

How shall this be brought about? Again I can not present any 
brilliant scheme which would capture the imagination of thousands. 
I advocate rather the careful study of democracy, its valid presenta- 
tion in schools and colleges, an awakening of the spirit of independ- 
ence and personal dignity. The soul of a nation is, after all, created 
by its most profound thinkers. The: more profound they are, the less 
will they see the need of haste and temporary expedients, the more 
will they see that they must simply be true to their own inmost 
convictions. The rest will follow. 
; GEORGE CLARKE Cox. 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
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Abhandlungen zur Erkenntnistheorie und Gegenstandstheorie. ALEXIUS 
Mernonc. Der Gesammelten Abhandlungen Zweiter Band. Leipzig: 
Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1913. Pp. x + 554. 

The present volume+is the second of a series of three, intended to 
bring Meinong’s scattered articles together in convenient and permanent 
form. The first volume, already published, contained papers on psychol- 
ogy; the third is to contain papers on “ Werttheorie” and on miscellane- 
ous subjects; the present volume contains five papers of a predominantly 
epistemological character. 

The first and longest essay is entitled: “ Hume-Studien II: Zur Rela- 
tionstheorie.”1 The essay serves the threefold purpose of furnishing a 
historical introduction to the theory of relations, of developing that theory 
itself in considerable detail, and of vindicating the school of Locke before 
its German critics (with especial reference to Pfleiderer). As an his- 
torical exposition of the views of Locke, Hume, the two Mills, and Her- 
bert Spencer, it is excellent. As a representation of Meinong’s own views 
concerning relations, it is almost entirely obsolete. The essay was written 
when the author’s interests were still primarily psychological; and when 
he still believed that the problem of relations was a psychological prob- 
lem. He then held the view that only the psychical is experienced (erlebt) 
and that relations are subjective, being dependent on a comparison of 
ideas by an act of mind. “ Wir haben uns wiederholt iiberzeugt, dass die 
Relation kein ansserpsychisches Ding ist; wir haben es mit einem psychi- 


1 Originally published in 1882 in the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy 
of Science in Vienna. 
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schen Phinomenon zu tun,” etc., (p. 155). This view is afterwards ex- 
pressly repudiated. He had not as yet developed the doctrines that are 
now thought to be most characteristic, such as the “ Gegenstandstheorie,” 
the distinction between content (Inhalt) and object, the theory of com- 
plexes (Complexionen), and the theory of “objectives.” He has since 
worked over the entire subject.2 All this is brought out very clearly in 
the admirable notes by E. Mally. Nevertheless, the essay is of great in- 
terest to any one interested in relations, if for no other reason, because of 
its thorough exploration of the problem and its careful attention to detail. 
As a vindication of Locke the essay is worthy of attention for its defense 
of what may be called the method of empirical analysis, a method to which 
in this generalized form Meinong has consistently adhered. The con- 
cluding pages of the essay constitute a plea, not only for empiricism, but 
for constructive philosophical research, and for a spirit of cooperation 
and tolerance. He makes the following remark, apropos of the attempt of 
German philosophers to belittle the work of Locke: 

“Was dagegen seine Lehre vom Wissen betrifft, so erscheint sie mir 
allerdings als eines der denkwiirdigsten Ereignisse, welche die Geschichte 
der Philosophie zu verzeichnen hat, als eine Leistung, deren Grund- 
gedanken der deutsche Kritizismus, und was sich daran schliesst, nicht 
iiberwunden hat und, falls der Wahrheit der Sieg sicher ist, niemals 
iiberwinden wird,—auch nicht, wenn sich das deutsche Nationalbe- 
wusstsein dieses Kritizismus annimmt und es manchem Forscher wie eine 
ethische Pflicht erscheinen liusst, Wahrheiten zu widerstreben, welche 
Ergebnissen deutscher Geistesarbeit entgegenstehen” (p. 164). 

In the second paper, “Zur erkenntnistheoretischen Wiirdigung des 
Gediachtnisses,” * the author argues that if memory is to be cognitive at all, 
it must be either immediately evident, or demonstrable. Neither alterna- 
tive appears to be possible, until we qualify the first alternative and admit 
a new kind of immediate evidence, that establishes not certainty, but prob- 
ability (unmittelbare Vermutungsevidenz). This sort of evidence will 
cover all the cases in which there is a temporal difference between the act 
of knowledge and the occurrence of the object. In Meinong’s later writ- 
ings this turns out to be the case with virtually all perception, so that cer- 
tainty becomes a limiting case, and the distinction between perception 
and memory is obliterated. This essay, like the first, is unimportant only 
because the author has developed the subject more fully and with greater 
precision and finality in his later writings (e. g., the “ Erfahrungsgrund- 
lagen unseres Wissens ”’). 

The third essay, “Uber die Bedeutung des Weber’schen Gesetzes,” * 
is a study of the fundamental notions, such as difference, comparison, dif- 
ference-quantities, etc., that underlie Weber’s law. It is not a psycholog- 
ical study, but a “ relationstheoretische” investigation of certain psycho- 


2Cf., e. g., ‘Ueber die Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens,’’ 1906. 

8 Originally published in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philo- 
sophie, 1886. 

4 Reprinted from the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sin- 
nesorgane, 1896. 
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logical concepts. To clarify these conceptions it is found necessary to 
probe still more deeply into such conceptions as relation, quantity, and 
measurement. The essay thus prepares the way for such further inquiries 
as Mally’s “ Zur Gegenstandstheorie des Messens.” ® 

The fourth essay, “ Ueber Gegenstiinde héherer Ordnung und deren 
Verhiltnis zur inneren Wahrnehmung,”® contains the distinction of ob- 
ject and content (Gegenstand und Inhalt) which Russell has recently 
criticized.? But the essay is devoted mainly to the discussion of com- 
plexes, objects such as relations, numerical groups (e. g., vier Niisse), 
synthetic qualities (such as melodies, etc.). These are objects having a 
certain unity, as distinguished from mere collections; but they are built 
out of other objects, the terms, members, or “ inferiora.” These objects 
may be real objects of experience, or ideal objects, due to a constructive 
act (“ Fundierung”). The relationship may be determined by the nature 
of the terms (as, e. g., the difference between A and B); or it may be 
accidental (as in the case of the real relation between a color and its 
localization). The essay contains an interesting discussion of perception, 
outer and inner, and of knowledge of the past. But the paper was ren- 
dered largely obsolete by the introduction in Meinong’s later writings of 
the notion of “ objectives,” ® and the consequent revision of terms. In- 
deed, this essay may be regarded as leading up to the necessity of replac- 
ing ideas with judgments or assumptions, as the acts by which these 
higher objects are known. 

The fifth and last essay is the well-known “Ueber Gegenstands- 
theorie.” ® Even this essay is in some respects out of date?°—but it fur- 
nishes a compact and, on the whole, adequate statement of one of Mein- 
ong’s most characteristic contributions to current thought. The need of 
a special branch of knowledge to be known as “ Gegenstandstheorie” is 
due to the predilection of common sense, science, and even metaphysics 
for existence. That which exists is only a small part of the field of 
“ Erkenntnisgegenstande.” Thus relations, numbers, straight lines, “ ob- 
jectives,” etc., do not exist, though it is important to know them. But 
even subsistence is not an indispensable condition of Gegenstandlichkeit. 
The “reine Gegenstinde” are extra-ontological (“ Ausserseiend”) alto- 
gether. If this were not so, it would be impossible to assert “ Nicht-sein ” 
(%. e., both non-existence and non-subsistence). If, in other words, an 
object had to be in order to have assertion made of it, it could never mean 
anything to assert non-being of it. Furthermore, there are many judg- 

5In the Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie, by Mein- 
ong and his students, 1904. 

6 Reprinted from Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnes- 
organe, 1899. 

7 Monist, July, 1914, pages 447 ff. 

8‘“Ueber Annahmen,’’ 1902 and 1910. 

® Published in 1904 in the volume of ‘‘ Untersuchungen zur Gegenstands- 
theorie und Psychologie. ’’ 

10 Cf., e. g., the author’s ‘‘Ueber die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im 
System der Wissenschaften,’’ Leipzig, 1907. 
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ments which disregard being altogether, and merely assert the “ what” 
of the object. These judgments of “ Sosein” are independent of, and co- 
ordinate with judgments of being. An object is what it is, whether it zs 
or not. Gegenstandstheorie, then, is the study of objects regardless of their 
existence or subsistence. Gegenstandstheorie differs from psychology in 
that the latter studies objects only in so far as some psychical act is di- 
rected to them. Even the color pyramid, divorced from the act of sensa- 
tion, would belong to Gegenstandstheorie. All objects whatsoever are at 
least possible Erkenntnisgegenstande, but Erkenntnistheorie differs from 
Gegenstandstheorie in that the former regards objects from the stand- 
point of knowledge only. Or one could say that Gegenstandstheorie 
deals with the objective side of Erkenntnistheorie. The condition of all 
sound theory of knowledge is to see that every case of knowledge involves 
both an act of mind and an object. Gegenstandstheorie differs from logic 
in that the latter is essentially a practical discipline. A “reine Logik” 
such as Husserl proposes is meaningless. Gegenstandstheorie is not meta- 
physics, because the latter deals with existence; but it may be said to be 
philosophical, and to resemble metaphysics, in that it transcends the dis- 
tinction between psychical and physical. Owing to its indifference to ex- 
istence, Gegenstandstheorie is a priori, whereas metaphysics is @ posteriori. 
The one great achievement of Gegenstandstheorie thus far is mathematics, 
but it is capable of great extension, both in the form of such special 
branches as mathematics, and in the form of a general theory. 

It is impossible not to admire Meinong’s patient and rigorous 
analysis. He is a member of a rare species, that of the thoroughly empir- 
ical philosophers. Although he has invented many new technical terms, 
and attaches much importance to them, they possess no sacredness in his 
eyes. Their importance lies in their enabling the author to identify some 
specific observed fact, as would be impossible if he employed the sugges- 
tive and equivocal terms of ordinary discourse. None of his conclusions 
can lightly be set aside, for they are all based on a prolonged scrutiny of 
matters that are excessively complicated and difficult. One suspects that 
the great merit of his work may prove to lie in its amplification of the 
subject of epistemology. He has brought to light distinctions that can 
not in future be ignored. On the other hand, it is to be hoped that his 
distinctions may be reduced, if not to comparative simplicity, then, per- 
haps, to order. One can not repress the feeling that some transforming 
insight is needed here, as in psychology. Indeed, Meinong’s research may 
not unfairly be compared with that of the recently reigning school of psy- 
chologists. It is essentially structural, intellectualistic, and introspective. 
It is possible in the one case as in the other, that a practical biological 
view of mind in its relation to an environment may prove to be what is 
needed. In any case the distinctions which Meinong has made, such as 
that between objects and objectives, Sein and Sosein, judgment and as- 
sumption, ete., will have somehow to be accounted for—because they are 
empirical distinctions which any one can verify for himself. 

The reviewer has too much respect for Meinong to attempt any final 
verdict upon him without a much greater understanding of him than he 
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has yet been able to attain. Nor is there space in such a review as this 
for a discussion of the almost countless independent questions that are 
raised in these pages. But the book should not be passed by without a 
word of congratulation to the editors of the volume. As a piece of book- 
making it could scarcely be improved on. It is not to be recommended to 
those who are approaching the study of Meinong, because most of it has 
been revised and improved. But for any one who is interested in the de- 
velopment and generating motives of Meinong’s thought, this volume is 
indispensable. The careful and lucid notes are filled with cross references, 
which enable one at all times to keep in touch with the author’s later and 
revised views, and which through their clearness and brevity often throw 
a helpful light on these views themselves. There is a good index, and a 
complete chronological list of Meinong’s writings. As a birthday gift in 
celebration of a master’s threescore years the volume is most happily con- 
_ ceived, and testifies to the taste as well as to the loyalty of his pupils. 


Ratpeu Barton Perry. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Layman Revato; A Story of a Restless Mind in Buddhist India at the 
Time of Greek Influence. Epwarp P. Burret. New York: Douglas C, 
MoMurtriz. Pp. vi+ 102. 


The reader of the semi-historical romance “ The Layman Revato” will 
find much in its pages that will help him better to understand the philo- 
sophie significance of Buddhism and the relations and differences in 
thought between East and West. ’ 

In his preface the author correctly states that “the present, largely 
historical, although structurally imaginative, study is a rendering of Indian 
life and thought toward the close of the third century B.c., in the last days 
of Piyadasi, Asoko, ‘The Buddhist Constantine, ” and that it “ projects 
an interplay between Buddhism and Hellenism.” Throughout the story 
of this “restless mind,” wavering between Oriental and Occidental aims 
and ideals, the element of fiction receives an enhanced coloring through 
the romantic tale of love philosophically interwoven with the main theme. 

The major chord is the struggle of the human heart seeking for the 
emancipation of the spirit through self-abnegation of fleshly desires and 
the annihilation of all barriers that hinder the attainment of the realms of 
Nirvana. The Buddhist doctrine of Renunciation, and in reality, after 
all, the Christian doctrine of Love as developed later in its fulness, may be 
read between the lines as dominant notes. A touch of the well-known 
Indian ahimsa-doctrine, or non-injury to any form of animal life, is 
subtly wrought into the fabric of the narrative through the devoted treat- 
ment by the hero Revato of the faithful dog that accompanied him during 
his varied vicissitudes. 

The historic background, in which the scene is set, seems in general to 
be accurately portrayed as reflecting the times described at the end of the 
third century before the Christian era, after the close of the reign of the 
great Buddhist king Asoko. Quotations from the Buddhistic scriptures 
are aptly introduced in: translation, sometimes also accompanied by the 
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original Pali text in transliteration. Greek verses add a tinge of color 
because the fair heroine, Prote, whom the hero knew as the embodiment of 
love, lends a touch of the divine flame to make Revato’s renunciation all 
the harder. 

The strict critic as to tone and atmosphere may object in thig con- 
nection to the insertion into the text of quotations in Italian, German, 
and French, even though the author defends them as expressions “ written 
in all languages and in all lives.” But the same critic would not expunge 
a single section of the two chapters entitled “The Great Renunciation ” 
and “ The Vision of Death” as a contribution to philosophic thought. 

The publisher of the book, Mr. Douglas McMurtrie, who evidently takes 
a deep interest in matters Oriental, has done well in making this work ac- 
cessible in appropriate form to those who give attention to the views of the 
East as well as the West in problems relating to the interpretation of life. 
For that very reason it is worth while to add that the scholarly spirit of 
Mr. Buffet’s volume is shown by the free use already referred to, of the 
standard translations of the Buddhist works by Professor and Mrs. Rhys 
Davids and other recognized authorities. There are appended likewise at 
the end of the volume outline maps and designs of the city of Pataliputra 
and of the realms influenced by Buddhism in the third century B.c., at 
which time the scene is laid; and there is added for the non-specialist a 
page or more of useful information in the form of a glossary of Pali words 
to elucidate technical Buddhistic terms employed in the text. 


A. V. WituiaMs JACKSON. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. July, 1914. The Philosophical Aspects of Freud’s Theory of 
Dream (pp. 321-334): H. Winpon Carr.-—In Freud’s theory, the uncon- 
scious comprises what has been conscious experience, which a power for 
enforcing oblivion, called the censor, causes to lapse into forgetfulness. An 
absolute power of forgetting seems at variance with facts of experience. 
The censorship is no doubt a reality lying below consciousness, but it is 
probably not exercised over anything that has once formed a part of the 
foreconscious. As a doctrine of psychical activity Freud’s theory is pro- 
foundly suggestive, but requires complete restatement. Has Green 
Answered Locke? (pp. 334-348) : Howarp V. Knox. — Green has best shown 
the divergence between rationalism and empiricism. From the point of 
view of absolute knowledge, human knowledge is not knowledge at all, 
and from the human point of view absolute knowledge is not knowable. 
Green ignores Locke’s humanism and practical aims, and treats him as an 
intellectualist with a faulty theory of the mind. Locke the empiricist 
studied human knowledge; Green starts by maintaining that knowledge 
is timeless. The relation of thought to time is the point of divergence. 
Green has not answered Locke because he uses the word knowledge in an- 
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other sense and context. Critical Notes: Josiah Royce, The Problem of 
Christianity: H. Rasupatt. G. Rensi, La Trascendenza: A, E, Tayyor. 
Heinrich Rickert, Die Greuze der Naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung: 
H. W. Buunt. Benedetto Croce, Philosophy of the Practical, Economics 
and Ethics: H. J. Paton. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. 
Mr. Bradley on Truth and Reality (pp. 349-870): C. D. Broap.-A dis- 
cussion of Mr. Bradley’s “ Essays on Truth and Reality.” The Philosophy 
of Samuel Butler (pp. 371-385) : Ropert F, Rattray.-— Butler’s philosophy 
is gaining ground. There are analogies in Freud and Bergson. Butler, 
holds that consciousness extends in infinite area throughout the universe. 
He finds an inside to the universe continuous with the inside of man. He 
is, in a sense, a pantheist. We can not fix the time when we became con- 
scious. Memory is inherited. We actually have been our ancestors. It 
is the philosophy of a living and intelligent universe instead of a dead and 
fortuitous one. Discussions. Professor Perry’s Realism (pp. 386-395) : 
F. 0. S. Scuiiter. Aristotle and Abstract Truth (pp. 396-401): G. R. T. 
Ross. Dr. Mercier and the Logicians (pp. 402-404): H. S. SHELTON. 


Croce, Benedetto. What Is Living and What Is Dead of the Philosophy 
of Hegel. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. xviii+-217. $2.00. 

Ellwood, Charles A. The Social Problem: A Constructive Analysis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. xi+ 255. $1.25. 


Hoffding, Harald. Modern Philosophers and Lectures on Bergson. New 


York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. xii+ 317. 
$1.40. 


Keller, Albert G. Societal Evolution: A Study of the Evolutionary Basis 
of the Science of Society. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. 
Pp. xi-+338. $1.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


AT a meeting of the Aristotelian Society on April 12, Mr. C. D. Broad 
read a paper on “Phenomenalism.” Phenomenalism is a philosophical 
theory which claims to be able to dispense with physical objects. Ordinary 
common sense distinguishes between mental acts and their objects, but 
it wants to hold that the objects we perceive with our senses are geomet- 
rical parts and qualities of physical objects. The immediate objects, how- 
ever, by which we judge physical objects to exist are sense-data. The 
difficulty is to see how we can pass from the existence, qualities, and rela- 
tions of a certain group of sense-data to assert the existence, qualities, 
and relations of some determinate physical object of which we can never 
be directly aware. The phenomenalist proposes to substitute for physical 
objects classes of which sense-data are particular individuals. The theory 
has been specially put forward by Mr. Bertrand Russell to avoid the as- 
sumption involved in the common view. He has argued on the principle 
of Ockham’s razor, that entities are not to be multiplied without necessity. 
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It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. Russell’s theory does not involve an 
even larger assumption and multiplication of entities than does common 
sense. The ordinary man believes that sense-data only exist in connec- 
tion with living minds and bodies, and he does not assume sensibilia of 
which no one is aware. But Mr. Russell’s theory assumes sensibilia of 
which no one can be aware, for there are supposed to be perspectives 
where there are no minds. The claim put forward for it is that only by 
such a theory can physical laws be verified, for these start from observa- 
tions on our sense-data, and must ultimately be verified by such observa- 
tions. After submitting the theory to a long criticism, and illustrating 
its working in particular cases, the writer held that, even though it might 
be impossible to offer a conclusive argument against phenomenalism, it 
could, at least, be shown (a) that phenomenalists had never grasped how 
much alteration their theory demands in our most ordinary beliefs about 
a great many other things than physical objects, and (b) that it is most 
unlikely we should have discovered and verified many of the common 
laws of physics, or had any motive to look for them, unless we had ha- 
bitually analyzed phenomena and directly verifiable laws into the con- 
silience of more general physical laws. Mr. Bertrand Russell, replying 
in the discussion, said that “ phenomenalism” was not the term he him- 
self used to denote his theory. His own view was not dogmatic phenom- 
enalism; he had suggested merely a preliminary method. There are two 
different problems: (1) How much of ordinary physics can be stated in 
phenomenalistic terms? and (2) if physics can not be stated in such 
terms, what conceivable principles can be discovered by which we may 
find ground for belief in them? The second problem can not be tackled 
until the first is solved. The difference between sense-data and physical 
objects is that the former are not transcendent, and do not last through 
time; while the essence of the latter is that they persist through a fairly 
long time. In reply to a question, Mr. Russell said that sense-data had 
some duration. They were not purely-points, but lasted through an ap- 
preciable part of the specious present. With regard to his own theory, it 
was only intended to be rough and preliminary, not to be put forth as a 
finished thing. He had no definite result. His aim was to see how mucn 
could be done with the smallest amount of material; and if the material 
be inadequate, to find out where it is inadequate. With regard to the 
criticism that he assumed sensibilia of which no one is or can be aware, he 
maintained that there may be perspectives where there are no minds; but 
we can not know anything of what sort of perspective they may be, for 
the sense-datum is mental. It was only another way of stating that things 
having exactly the same status as sense-data could exist without being 
data. He had nothing particular to say about sensibilia, and wanted to 
get physics stated without assuming them, whereas physical objects are 
ordinarily presented as the essence of what physics is about. His real 
interest was the method.—Atheneum. 


Proressor BERNARD ©, Ewer, of Reed College, will go to Brown Uni- 
versity next year as locum tenens in philosophy during the absence of Pro- 
fessor Everett. 





